BRITISH SHIPPING
alone are not sufficient to permit the formation of a
sound judgment on the state of merchant shipping.
Tonnage is decisive only in war time. Of course, it
is important in war time too that shipping should be
as modern and speedy as possible, but the great thing
is that there should be ships at all, and an old and slow
vessel is better than no vessel at all, and the rather
higher running costs of such a vessel would play no
role at all.
If war were to break out to-day Great Britain and
her Dominions and colonies would have a mercantile
marine of 20-7 million tons at their disposal (on the
basis of 1938 figures) as compared with 21 million
tons on the outbreak of the World War. The differ-
ence in tonnage is thus not very great, and if we take
into consideration the fact that on an average these
ships are faster than those of pre-war days we may
reasonably assume that this reduced tonnage will be
able to carry just as great a burden as the rather bigger
tonnage available at the beginning of the war, and
probably a still greater burden.
However, a number of other factors must be taken
into consideration if we are to form a sound judgment
on the probable position of British merchant shipping
in the event of a new war. On the one hand Great
Britain's position in this respect would be more favour-
able because she now has the very valuable experience
of the last war on which to base her plans with regard
to the better organization of her available tonnage and
to the protective measures to be adopted against enemy
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